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the administration, and some for successful voyages of
discovery. Though it sometimes happened that a
seignior was dispossessed of his fief, through the appli-
cation of the famous decrees of Marly, for having sold
his fallow lands or for having taken no steps to estab-
lish settlers, nevertheless New France in the last days
of the French regime numbered more than 200 seig-
niories.

The obligations of the seignior in Canada corres-
ponded, to a certain extent, with those of his French
counterpart. He took the oath of fealty and homage
to the king, presented the aveu and denombrement,
which was renewed each time the title changed hands,
and paid the quint if he sold his land.3 In return for
these, when special mention was made of it in the deed
of grant, the seignior could exercise high, middle, and
low justice, a privilege which he used rarely. Seigniorial
tenure comprised also the rights of banalite and corvee.
Of the banalites only the mill existed in practice, and
that not everywhere, and except in rare circumstances
there was nothing very onerous about the corvee. In
short, in New France, where there never was any
special privilege, the rights of the seignior were rarely
more than honorary: a place of honour at church and
during official ceremonies, the first pew, the first cens-
ing, the first piece of holy bread. The cens and rentes
payable at Martinmas in money or kind, for rent of the
land, the lods and ventes due at each change of title,
constituted almost his only source of revenue. It was

3 The av&u was a general plan or map of the seigniory; the
denombrernent a general statement made by the seignior of his
title, the terms of his tenure, the degree of jurisdiction, etc. The
quint was a mutation fine owed by the seignior and corresponded to
the fifth part of the sale price.